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2» A nufnber of chimneys or funnels {landing together. 

A mafon making 2.flack of chimneys, the foundation of the 
r , °, u ^ e ^ un ^* IVifemaris Surgery. 

Xo Stack. v. a. [from the noun.] To pile up regularly in 
ricks. 

So likewife a hovel will ferve for a room. 

To flack on the peafe. Tujer . 

The prices of flaching up of wood I {hall give you. Mart. 
Stacte. n. f. An aromatick; the gum that diftills from the 
tree which produces myrrh. 

Take fweet fpices, flatte, and galbanum. 

Sta'dle. n.f. [yrabel, Saxon, a foundation.] 

1. Anything which ferves for fupport to another. 

2. A ftafF; a crutch. 

He cometh on, his weak fteps governing 
And aged limbs on cyprefs facile ftout. 

And with an ivy twine his waift is girt about. Fa. Qi 


Ex. xxx. 34. 


ueen. 



3. A tree fuffered to grow for coarfe and common ufes, as pofts 
or rails. Of this meaning I am doubtful. 

Leave growing for fladdles the likelieft and belt. 

Though feller and buyer difpatched the reft. Differ. 

Coppice-woods, if you leave in thtmfladdles too thick, will 
run to bufties and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 

To S‘Ta'dle. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifti with ftadles. 

F irft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin ; 

Then fee it well Jiadled without and within. Duffer. 

Sta'dtholder. n.f. [ Jiadt and houden, Dutch.] The chief 
magiftrate of the United Provinces. 

STAFF, n.f. plur. faves. [ytaep, Saxon; faff.\ Danifli; flaf, 
Dutch.] 

1. A ftick with which a man fupports himfelf in walking. 

It much would pleafe him. 

That of his fortunes you would make a faff 
To lean upon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements, 
that thy rod as well as thy Jlaff may comfort us. K. Charles . 

Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
fhould now throw away his faff, out of fear of a dog. Broome. 

2 . A prop ; a fupport. 

Hope is a Jover’sy?^; walk hence with that. 

And manage it againft defpairing thoughts. Shakefpeare. 
The boy was the very faff of my age, my very prop. Shah. 

3. A ftick ufed as a weapon ; a club; the handle of an edged 
or pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
Weight, and the flaff of length. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their Jlaves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He that bought the fkin ran greater rifque than t’other that 
fold it, and had the worfe end of the Jlaff. L’Ef range. 

With forks and faves the felon they purfue. Dryden. 

4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the glitt’rin zftaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign. Milton. 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fhield, 

A forky faff we dext’roufly apply’d. 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addifn. 

5. An enfign of an office; a badge of authority. 

Methought this faff, mine office-badge in court, 

Was broke in twain. Shakefp. HenryVl . 

All his officers brake their faves ; but at their return new 
faves were delivered unto them. Hayzuard on Edward VI. 

6. [Stef, Iflanu’ick ] A ftanza; a feries of verfes regularly dif- 
pofed, fo as that, when the ftanza is concluded, the fame order 
begins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of faff is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; yet though he wrote 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conftraint, he affe&s 
half verfes. Dryden. 

Sta'ffish. adj. [from faff.] Stiff; harfh. Obfolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpifh, 
but hard, tough, and though fomewhat faffijh , both for learn¬ 
ing and whole courfe of living, proveth always beft. Afcham. 

Sta'fftree. n.f. A fort of ever green privet. 

Stag, n.f [Of this word I find no derivation.] The male red 
deer; the male of the hind. 

To the place a poor fequeftred fag. 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 

Did come to languifh. Shakefp. As you like It. 

The fwift flag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton . 

Th’ inhabitants of Teas and fkies fhall change, 

And fifh on fhore, and fags in air fhall range. Dryden . 

The fag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more. 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pofe. 

STAGE, n.f. [ eflage , French ] 

1. A floor railed to view on which any fhow is exhibited, 

2. The theatre ; the place of fcenick entertainments. 

And much good do’t you then. 

Brave plufh and velvet men: 
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Can feed on ort; and, fafe in your flage cloth 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

1 heftagers and th 0 flage wrights too. ■ 

Thofe two Mytilene brethren, bafely born, crept* 
fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. Herein ^ 
the wonderful changes and chances of thefe worldly ^ 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not of ^ 
more certainty than a flage play. Emiles' s Hlf 0 f the Tt 
I maintain, againft the enemies of the flage, that 
of ptety decendy rfeprefented, may fecond the precept /w 
One Livius Andronicus was the firft -flage player in R om 

v . . r . j n j Dryd ff s Jwenal, Dedication 
Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the flage P r 

Among flaves, who exercifed polite arts, none fold f 0 ( J 

Kflage players or adors. Arbnthnot 'or CW 

3. Any place where anything is publickly tranfaaed oner* 
formed. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this greaty?^ of fools. Shakefp. Kim bar 

4. A place in which reft is taken on a journey; as much of a 
journey as is performed without intermiflion. [Statio, Latin 1 

I fhall put you in mind where it was you promifed to fet out 
or begin your fab flage-, and befeech you to go before me mv 

S u £ e - Hammond’s Pratt. Catecb 

<Jur n ext flage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Add 
From thence compell’d by craft and a^e, 

She makes the head her lateft flage. & p r ; or 

By opening a paflage from Mbfcovy to China, and marking 
the feveral flages, it was a journey of fo many days. Baker. 

5. A fingle ftepof gradual procefs. 

The changes and viciffitude in wars are many ; but chiefly 
in the feats or flages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the condua. Bacon’s EJfays. 

We muft not expea that our journey through the feveral 
flages of this life fhould be all fmootli and even. Atterhury. 

I o prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we afpire, is to be brought to perfeaion by gradual 
advances through feveral hard and laborious flages of difei- 
pline* R-cge^rss Sermons. 

The firft flage of healing, or the difeharge of matter, is by 
furgeons called digeftion. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To Stage, v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit publickly. 
Out of ufe. 

I love the people; 

But do not like to flage me to their eyes: 

Though it do well, I do not relifti well 

Their loud applaufe. Shakefp. Meufurefor Meafurt. 

The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will flage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Sta'gecoach. n.f. [flage and coach.] A coach that keeps its 
ftages; a coach that pafles and repafles on certain days for the 
accommodation of paflengers. 

The ftory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled in a 
flagecoach. Addifon. 

When late their miry fides flagecoachcs fhow, 

And their ftifF horfes through the town move flow, 

Then let the prudent walker fhoes provide. Gay. 

Sta'geplay. n. f. [flage and play. ] Theatrical entertain¬ 
ment. 

This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftead of flageplays lot 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden s Juv. Dedication. 

Sta'ger. n.f. [from flage.] 

1. A player. 

You fafe in your ftage clothes. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The )lagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben. Jcbnfcn. 

2 . One who has long aefted on the ftage of life; a praclitioner; 
a perfon of cunning. 

I’ve heard old cunning flagers 
Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. Hudibras. 

One experienced flager, that had baffled twehty traps and 
tricks before, difeovered the plot. L’EJljrangf. 

Some flagers of the wifer fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport: 

But he, who heard what ev’ry fool could fay, 

Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryd- 
One cries out, thefe flagers , 

Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Dry 
Be by a parfon cheated ! 

Had you been cunning flagers. 

You might yourfelves be treated 
By captains and by majors. 

Sta'gevil. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. 

Sta'ggard. n.f. [from flag.] A four year old ftag. 

To STA'GGER. v. n. [ flagger en, Dutch.] 

I. To reel; not to ftand or walk fteadily. , 

He began to appear fick and giddy, and to flagger, ^ 
which he fell down as dead. ^ 

Heftruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound; he flagger’d with the blow. 


Swift. 
Dill' 

Jinjw. 
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Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 

Bv giddy heads an dftaggering legs betray d : 

Strange odds! where croplkk drunkards 

The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a vert,go. 
Hiring, and loft of memory. Arbutbnot. 

Tryo^onorv your blow, he ft* * 
your feet; but if you allow h,m refp.te, he will recovg^his 

. To’hcfitate; to fall into doubt; to become lefs confident or 

d ~Aman may, if he were fearful, in this atiempt. S/m/-. 

He daggered not at the promife ol God through unbelief; 

but was ftrong in faith. . Rom. 20. 

Three means to fortify belief are experience, reafon, and 
authority: of thefe the moft potent is authority; for belief 
upon reafon, or experience, will flagger. Bacon. 

No hereticks deflre to fpread 
Their light opinions, like thefe Epicures; 

For fo their ftaggring thoughts are comforted; 

And other mens aflent their doubt allures. _ . Davies. 

If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 
doubting or ftaggering, this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 

But let it inward fink and drown my mind ; 

Fallhood (ball want its triumph : I begin 

'Yoflagger-, but I’ll prop myfelf within. Dryden. 

To Stagger, v. a. 

1. To make to flagger; to make to reel. 

That hand fhall burn in never-quenching fire, 

That flaggers thus my perfon. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. To Ihock; to alarm ; to make lefs Heady or confident. 

Thequeftion did at firft fo flagger me, 

Bearing a Hate of mighty moment in’t. Shak. Henry VIII, 
\Vhen°a prince fails in honour and juftice, ’tis enough to 
flagger his people in their allegiance. L’Eflrange. 

Whofoever will read the ftory of this war, will find him¬ 
felf much ftagge'ed, and put to a kind of riddle. Hozvel. 

The fhelis being lodged with the belemnites, felenites, and 
other like natural fulfils, it was enough to flagger a fpe&ator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that thefe were fo 
too> IVocdward. 

Sta'ggers. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1, A kind of horfe apoplexy. 

His horfe pall cure of the fives, ftark fpoil’d with the flag¬ 
gers Shakefp. Taming of the Sbreiu. 

2 . Madnefs; wild conduct; irregular behaviour. Out of ufe. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the fl ggers , and the carelefs lapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak. All’s tv ell that ends well. 

Stagnancy, n.f [fromflagrant.] The ftate of being with¬ 
out motion or ventilation. 

STAGNANT, adj. [flagnans,Y?Lt\.n.] Motionlefs; ftill; not 
agitated ; not flowing; not running. 

What does the flood from putrefa&ion keep? 

Should it be flagnant in its ample feat, 

The fun would through it fpread deftru&ive heat. Blackm. 
’Twas owing to this hurry and adtion of the water that the 
fand now was call into layers, and not to a regular fettlement, 
from a water quiet and flagnant. Woodward. 

Immur’d and bufied in perpetual Both, 

That gloomy Humber of the flagnant foul. Irene. 

To STAGNATE, v. n. [flagnum, Latin.] To lye motion¬ 
lefs ; to have no courfe or ftream. 

The water which now arifes muft have all flagnated at the 
furface, and could never polfibly have been refunded forth 
upon the earth, had not the ftrata been thus raifed up. Woodw. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes flagnates, 
and unites itfelf to the veftel through which it flows. Arbuthn. 

Where creeping waters ooze. 

Where marlhes ft agnate. Thomfon. 

Stagnation, n.f. [from ft agnate.] Stop of courfe; cefla- 
tion of motion. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they form a vaft 
bafon, where there would be a conftant fl agnation of vapours, 
did not the north wind fcatter them from time to time. Addijcn. 

To what great ends fubfervient is the wind ? 

Behold, where e’er this adiive vapour flies, 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the fkies: 

T his from flagnaticn and corruption faves 
T h’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore’s Creation, 
participial adjettive. [ from flay. ] Sober; grave; re¬ 
gular; compofed ; not wild ; not volatile. 

Put thyfelf 

Into a ’haviour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 
Vanquifh m yftaid.r fenfes. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

I his feems to our weaker view, 

O crlaid with black ft aid wifdom’s hue. Milton. 

I ffiould not be a perfuader to them of ftudying much in the 
£pnng, after three years that they have well 'aid their crounds • 
ut to ,-ide out, with prudent and flaid guides, to all the quar- 
“"Of the land. Mitten on Eiucadon. 
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I am the more at eaie in fir Roger’s family, becauie it 
fifls of fober and fluid per fons. . Adufon* 

Sta'idness. n.f [fromflaid.] Sobriety; gravity; regularity; 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid ai j 
hinders that ferenity and fixed flaidmjs which is neccftary to lo 
fevere an intentnefs. . Glanv. , cepf. 

If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret gracefulnefs 
of youth accompanies his writings, though th zftaidnefs and 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dryd. Preface to Ovid . 

To STAIN. *. [ yflaenio, Welfh, from ys and taenu. 

Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 

Afar i ftaenawd. Talieffyn, an old Btitifli poet.] 

1. To blot; to fpot; to maculate. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mift or fain the ftone, _ 

Why then fhe lives. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

From the gafh a ftream ^ 

His armour ftaind, ere while fo bright. Milton. 

Embrace again, my fons: be foes no more, 

Nor fain your country with your children’s gore. Dryden. 

2 . To difgrace; to fpot with guilt or Infiimy. 

G r f honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity. 

Our wonted Ornaments now foil d and ftain d. flluton. 

Stain, n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. Blot; fpot: difcoloratioh: 

Nor death itfelf can wholly vvafh their flams % 

But long contradled filth ev’n in the foul remains: 

The reliques of inveterate vice they wear. 

And fpbts of fin. Dryden s AEn. 

We no where meet with a more pleafing fnow than what 
appears in the heavens at the rifing and fetting of the lun, 
which is wholly made up of thofe different ftains of light that 
fhew themfelves in clouds of a different fituation. Addif n . 

Swift trouts diverfify’d with crimfon f ains. 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. Pope. 

2 . Taint of guilt or infamy. y _ 

To folemn a&ions of royalty and juftice their fuitable orna¬ 
ments are a beauty : are they only in religion a flair P Hooker. 

Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which fuch 
places have, is, I truft, without any biemilh or fain of he T 
refy. Hooker. 

Then heav’n and earth renew’d, fhall he made pure 
To fandity, that fhall receive no fain. Milton s Par. Lofl. 
Ulyftes bids his friends to caft lots; for if he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whom he had rejeded might have jucLed 
it a fain upon them for want of merit. Broome . 

3. Caufe of reproach; fhame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praife, and yet the ftain of 
all womankind. Sidney . 

StaTner. n.f. [from fain.] One who ftains; one toho 
blots. 

StaTnless. adj. [from fain.] 

1. Free from blots or fpots. 

The phenix wings are not fo rare 
For faultlefs length and flainlefs hue. Sidneyo 

2. Free from fin. or reproach. 

1 cannot love him ; 

Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great eftate, of frefli and ftain'efs youth. Shakefpeare. 

STAIR, n.f. [praejep, Saxon ; fleghe, Dutch.] Steps by which 
we rife an al’cent from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently ufed for the whole order of fteps; 
but ft air now, if it be ufed at all, fignifies, as in Milton, only 
one flight of fteps. 

A .good builder to a high tower will not make his flair up¬ 
right, but winding almoft the full compafs about, that the 
fteepnefs be the more infenfible. Sidney „ 

Flow many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As flairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! Shakefpeare . 

Slaver with lips as common as the flairs 
That mount the Capitol. Shakefp. 

1 would have one only goodly room above flairs, of fome 
forty foot high. " Bacon’> E flays. 

Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended 
by two fervants, ftood at the flair-foot, amd lent thefe two 
villains to execute the murder. Bacon. 

There being good flairs at either end, they never went 
through each other’s quarters Clarendon. 

The flairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels afeendinjg and defeending. Miltons Parad. Lofl. 

Satan now on the lower flair. 

That feal’d by fteps of gold to heav’n gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the fudden view 
Of all this world. Milton’s Parad. Lofli 

Trembling he fprings. 

As terror had increas’d his feet with wings ; 

Nor ftaid [oxflairs ; but down the depth he threw 

His body : on his back the door he drew’. hryd.it. 

Sta ircase. h. fi [flair and caje.] L he part of a fabrick that 
contains the ft airs. 
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